Parliamentary Government in England
Thackeray, Trollope and Meredith can perceive a signi-
ficant movement of opinion in a democratic direction*
The status of the aristocracy is far less important now
than then; though it would be legitimate to argue that
the r?al change is the enhanced status of the plutocracy as
such in its place. Oxford and Cambridge are no longer
places where the sons of the wealthy only are trained. The
scholarship system brings the children of the working-
class to the universities, even to Oxford and Cambridge,
who would not have made their way there fifty or even
thirty years ago; there is far less chance than there was of a
tragedy like Jude's. But here certain things must be
remembered. The percentage of working-class children
who get the opportunity of that secondary education which
is the necessary passport to the university, is pitifully
small; the demand for economy makes it still smaller. It
has, for example, shrunk appreciably since the call of 1931
for "equality of sacrifice." And evidence goes plainly to
show that the barriers which exist are largely unrelated
to natural differences of ability; they are, rather, the result
of "the re-imposition of traditional differentials upon suc-
cessive generations. Bad housing, weak health, defective
nutrition, out-of-date school buildings, excessively large
classes, uncertifieated teachers, all these represent denials
of opportunity to the workers* children*
The result of this situation can be put quite simply*
Our society is, overwhelmingly, what Mr. Tawney has
called an acquisitive society, and its main governmental
apparatus is in the hands of those who have been them*
selves successful in acquisition. It is they who determine
what the State shall do with its power* It is they who
examine the needs of our society tod decide to which of
those needs, and in what degree, response shall be made*
Very largely, indeed, the workers have to trust their
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